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considerable extent, effect the protection of the individual.
The United States is in fact a limited Crowddom. In
Great Britain there is no longer any such assured secu-
rity. So long as a number of non-elected individuals
possessed a co-ordinate share of legislative authority the
individual was protected, if somewhat ineffectually after
the House of Lords had been allowed to become a feeble
and frightened body. But when the so-called veto of
the House of Lords was abolished, even this protection
was removed, and all that remained between the individual
and the despotic crowd was the body of existing statute
law and the judges with power to enforce it. There is
nothing, however, to hinder the abolition of this security
except the time necessary for passing other legislation,
replacing by administrative orders the decision of courts
of law in all cases where the interests of individuals clash
with the interests of the crowd. Mr. Winston Churchill
stated the crowd's claim in naked simplicity when he said,
" Whenever private privilege comes into collision with
"the public interest the public interest must have right
"of way." Thus if I am the owner of a rare and beauti-
ful picture, that is obviously a case of private privilege;
as obviously it is to the public interest that they should
be able to see it. I am therefore to be compelled to
show it to them! I would sooner burn it than suffer
such compulsion. What is mine I will show if, when,
and to whom I please. An individual's private rights are
always liable to interfere with some public interest, but
all the pleasure of life consists in the possession and jeal-
ous maintenance of such rights. If a man does not wish
to fight for his country is it right to compel him to do so?
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